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ABSTRACT 

The 3 -year Literacy, Welfare, and Work Longitudinal Research 
Project explored the complex relationship between literacy and employment 
within the context of welfare reform in Manitoba, in an attempt to identify 
the barriers to education and employment that adult learners experience, as 
well as the policies, programs, and support services that best enable them to 
move from welfare to work. This final report of the project is divided into 
three sections. In part 1, the life histories of adult learners in the study 
are collected, analyzed, and placed in chronological order according to 
theme. Part 2 then takes these experiences and perceptions and places them 
within a larger socioeconomic context, examining how welfare reform and the 
labor market affected students' lives. Part 3 contains conclusions and 
recommendations directed toward the following four main groups: learners, 
practitioners, social service agencies, and policy makers. Recommendations 
include the following: raising public awareness, support, and funding for 
literacy programs; enhancing resources and technology in literacy programs; 
revising welfare- to-work strategies; increasing student supports and access 
to programs; creating a wider variety of programming options to meet client 
needs; coordinating the links between literacy programming and other 
educational opportunities; improving communication and decision making among 
all stakeholders; and enhancing job creation and raising the minimum wage. 
(Contains a bibliography of 85 resources and a list of 8 organization's 
contact information.) (KC) 
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* Literacy opened doors for me. It opened me up inside and changed 
my life. If I didn't take literacy I wouldn't have 
had my job, or I wouldn't be so confident 
speaking to you now. I've got a job now, but that's 
not really my final placement. I'm still going 
further, and I'm not going to stop f 




“\\ r c were told that if we went back to school and didn't 
look for work we would get cut off. . . They can do anything they 
want to us, but I don't think it’s right. If you are getting an 
education so you can get a job and get off the system, why 
would they penalize you?" 
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48% of Canadian adults 
have literacy problems 
that make it difficult for 
them to participate in 
many daily activities. 



The human, social, and 
economic costs associated 
with low literacy in 
Canada exceed $10 billion 
a year. 



Literacy is more than the ability to read, write, and do math. Being literate in 
today's world means having the knowledge, skills, and confidence to 
participate as a full member of society. The renowned International Adult 
Literacy Study (I ALS) defines literacy as “the ability to use printed 
information to function in daily activities, at home, at work, and in the 
community — to achieve one’s goals, and to develop one’s knowledge and 
potential" (Literacy, Economy and Society: Results of the First International 
Adult Literacy Survey. Statistics Canada: 1995, p. 14). Literacy development is 
an evolving, lifelong process in which individuals (and in fact whole 
cultures) display different 'faces of literacy’ that change over time and within 
various contexts. 

Literacy is central to the well-being of individuals, families, and communities 
as a whole, and is a key component to the overall social and economic 
development of nations. In Canada, however, literacy levels are among the 
lowest in the industrialized world It has been estimated that 48% of Canadian 
adults have literacy problems that make it difficult for them to participate in 
many daily activities. 

Low literacy is inextricably linked to a number of social, economic, and 
political forces, including poverty and other forms of social injustice. Low 
literate adults tend to be among the poorest members of our society. They 
have only 'two/three the income of other Canadians, are twice as likely to be 
unemployed, have poorer physical and mental health, and are much more 
likely to rely on some form of social assistance" ( NAPO Facts: O ct 1992). It has 
been estimated that the human, social, and economic costs associated with 
low literacy in Canada exceed $ 10 billion a year.' 

As the global economy becomes increasingly information and technology- 
based, sophisticated literacy skills are essential. The IALS summarizes the 
recent economic shift in this way: 'The emerging economy changes both the 
expectations and demands on the population. In this new context, 
information is abundant. Those lacking the skills and opportunities to access, 
organize and use this information in novel ways are at a disadvantage’’ 
(Statistics Canada: 1995, p. 23). 

In this so-called “new economy” there is increased polarization between low- 
wage, low-skilled, unstable jobs and jobs that are well-paid, highly-skilled, 
and more secure (Shalla: 1998, p. 9). Certain populations are most vulnerable 
to this polarized labour market: single parents (particularly women), persons 
with disabilities, older workers, Aboriginal people, youth, and undereducated 
workers. 

A vast amount of research has proved that education is crucial to 
employment. The higher the education level, the better the chances at 
employment, and the higher the income level. Literacy programming is an 
important stepping stone to employment. It enhances both academic and 
personal growth, which in turn increases students' employability and reduces 
their dependency on welfare or other forms of social assistance. 



l These Canadian Business Task Force on Literacy estimates (quoted in Literacy Counts. Perrin, 
1990. p. 1 ), include costs associated with lost earnings and unemployment (reduced purchasing 
power, fewer taxes, and increased demands on government-funded assistance programs, etc. 
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Despite the strong relationship between literacy and employment, literacy is 
not the on 1 y determinant of job success, nor is it a “quick fix." A number of 
personal and structural barriers -including the effects of poverty, childhood 
abuse alcoholism, insufficient access to educational up-grading programs, 
and the job market itself- often make the transition from literacy 
programming to meaningful work both lengthy and challenging. 

Recent welfare reform policies in Manitoba have resulted in both a reduction 
in welfare payments and a toughening of existing employment expectations 
placed upon social assistance clients, many of whom are in literacy programs. 
A number of students have been forced to leave programs completely, and 
others must juggle school and job search requirements. There is nov 
increased pressure on literacy programs to link educational programming 
more closely with employment outcomes in order to make learners “work- 
ready" in the shortest time possible, preferably within one year or less. 
Literacy students and instructors alike have expressed concern that these 
policies may not assist low-literate adults to gain long-term self-sufficiency, 
but rather to cycle back and forth between welfare and low-wage, low skilled, 
insecure employment 

The three-year Literacy, Welfare & Work Longitudinal Research 
Project (LWW) explores the complex relationship between literacy and 
employment within the context of welfare reform in Manitoba. It 
sets out to identify both the barriers to education and employment 
that adult learners experience, as well as the policies, programs and 
support services that best enable them to move from welfare to work. 

The LWW Study gi res voice to the experiences of adult learners and 
instructors. It places *hem at the centre of the analysis, attempting to link 
their individual and collective stories to a larger socioeconomic and political 
framework. This approach offers a more fully contextualized understanding 
of learners' lives and the role that literacy plays in employment The aim of 
the research is to provide a forum for discussion and action around public 
policy and adult education funding and programming, so that learners can 
fully realize their personal, educational, and employment goals. 




J.Smith 
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Literacy is critical to the 
well-being of 
individuals, families, 
communities and 
indeed entire nations. 



Simply slated, literacy is important Society rewards individuals who 
are proficient and penalizes those who are not , whether repressed in 
terms of employment opportunities and job successor active social, 
cultural and citizenship participation in society. Literacy is also 
important to nations, as these skills are building blocks They enable 
the creation of a labour force capable of competing in a changing world 
- a key stev to economic growth and improvement of the human 
condition. They are the cornerstones of democracy and the exchange of 
knowledge and information. ( Reading ths Future: A Portrait . of 
literacy \y "Highlights from the Canadian Report Statistics 

Canada: 1996) 



Literacy is critical to the well-being of individuals, families, communities and 
indeed entire nations. Literacy programs provide adult learners with 
important opportunities for both personal and academic growth, which in 
turn assist them to participate more fully in all aspects of society. Research 
has shown that increased education leads to better health, improved self 
esteem and better educational success for one’s children, as well as increased 
employability and higher incomes. 



While literacy education clearly enhances employability, it should not be 
characterized as a cure-all. A number of complex factors affect one’s ability to 
find and keep a job, including personal and systemic barriers, and the job 
market itself. The Literacy, Welfare and Work Study attempts to uncover some 
of the major barriers that adult learners face, as well as the supports they 
require in moving from welfare to work. 



Methodology 

The LWW study was divided into three yearly phases. In Phase One (Literacy, 
Welfare and Work A Preliminary Study 1997), focus group interviews were 
held with a select number of Manitoba literacy practitioners, students, and 
other informants. These interviews identified some of the key issues and 
questions regarding the relationship between literacy and employment 
within the context of welfare reform. Pertinent data on adult education, the 
labour market, and welfare legislation was also reviewed. The findings became 
the framework for a more in-depth analysis of the connections between 
literacy, welfare and work. 

In Year II (Literacy, Welfare & Work A Case Study of Seven Adult Learners 1998), 

a small group of adult learners from Brandon, Manitoba was asked to 

participate in a two-year ethnographic case study which documented their life 
stories (including their education and employment histories) using interviews 
and participant observation techniques. 2 By placing their past and current 
experiences within the overall context of their lives, this holistic approach 
uncovered a number of subtle and often complex connections between 
literacy and poverty, abuse and poor health, and identified how these issues 
may have affected the student s' abilities to become gainfully employed 




2 Ethnography can be described as 'the art and science of describing a group or culture - 
(Fetter man: 1989, p.H). It involves the observation, description and analysis of social groups as 
they engage in daily activities. 
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In this third and final phase of LWW, case study Participants ^ntmued to b e 
tracked as they proceeded with their education and/or employment plans. ^ 
Comparative interviews were also conducted with a total of eighteen literacy 
student (who were either currently on social assistance or had been m the 
recent past), thirty-four instructors, five social service providers, as well as 
numerous key informants from a variety of regions and P ro pramsin 
province. The collective results from the three-year study were then compiled 

in this Final Report. 



Not only does 
(ethnography) have a 
very long history, but 
it also bears a close 
resemblance to the 
routine ways in 
which people make 
sense of their world- 
The ethnographer 
participates, either 
overtly or covertly, in 
people's daily lives for 
an extended period of 
time, watching what 
happens, listening to 
what is said, asking 
questions; in fact 
collecting whatever 
data are available to 
throw light on the 
issues with which he 
or she is concerned. 
(Atkinson: 1989, p. 2) 



Study Limitations & Uses 

Like most applied research, LWW was conducted under certain restrirtions 
(eg. time and financial resources)* * and with respect for the needs of various 
target groups under study. Observation and interviews had to be conducted 
within a specific time frame and under contract deadlines. Several case study 
participants moved away or were not always available for interviews. In 
addition, requests for interviews and statistics on literacy demographic were 
consistently denied by various government departments, making it difficult 
to compare the perceptions of respondents with actual statistical information. 

Initially there was concern that the limited number of case study 
participants might not reflect the full range of experience within the adult 
literacy population. Ethnographic studies, however, do not have to re Y 
large sample groups. The strength of ethnography is in its ability tode^nbe 
in the fullest detail the complexities of the group under study, regardless of 
size. 3 It was felt that, by comparing the case study group with a number of 
other students, instructors, key informants and literacy researchers, a good 
triangulation of data would also be obtained* According to at leastone 
instructor, the collective stories reflect the reality of many adult learners she 
ha* wnrkftd with over the cast 20 years: 



Everuthing I read in the stories, I have heard time and time again. 
What Leslie (pseudonym) said, for example, it's not just one person 
speaking. She reflects the stories of twenty other students that I know. 



As much as possible, I have allowed the voices of the informants to speak for 
themselves. A variety of direct quotes from learners, lnstructo^ hteracy 
researchers and others are used to highlight the mam points in this study. No 
real names or other identifying information on key informants areusedin 
this report It is hoped that this research will spark discussion and debate and 
that it will have positive, practical applications for the literacy community, 
students, and policy-makers alike. 
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Stributed by DyaEDRS 



For other examples of this type of in-depth ethnographic case study of adult learners, read the 
works of Hannah Fingeret (1997), Sheryl Gowan (1994) and Lorn Nielsen (1989) 

*Triangulation is defined as 'the use of several difK^nt methods to ln 

the best of all worlds, your research design should bring more than one research method to 

bear on the topic* (Babbie: 1992, p. 109) 
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Report Layout & Design 

« 

This Final Report is divided into three sections. In Part I: Students' Lives, the 
life histories of adult learners in this study are collected, analysed, and placed 
in chronological order according to theme. Part II: Literacy, Welfare & Work 
then takes these experiences and perceptions and places them within a larger 
socio-economic context, examining how welfare reform and the labour 
market impact on students' lives. Part III contains Conclusions & 
Recommendations. These recommendations were gathered from a variety of 
primary and secondary sources, and are directed toward four main groups: 
learners, practitioners, social service agencies and policy-makers. 

The graphic design chosen for the LWW study represents the strength and 
courage of the many adult learners who continue to challenge barriers while 
attempting to reach their chosen gcals. This report is dedicated to all of them. 
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A number of similar 
issues showed up time 
and time again, 
suggesting a common 
pattern of experience that 
affects many adult 
learners. 



You learn lots when you are a teacher. When students share their life 
stories uou see the extent of the 'school house damage' they hove 
suffered: For example, if you speak out of turn you are punished All 
kinds of things. I had an older woman in my class once who curled up 
into a little ball at her desk when she started to talk out loud and 
share her story. All herlifeshe had been ignored and literally shut 
away in a closet because she was different; because she was considered 
a slow learner. (Instructor) 

In order to understand why students drop out of school and how they 
experience life as low-literate adults, it is important to examine the complex 
web of factors that shape their lives, including their education and 
employment histories. In interview sessions, students were asked to talk 
about their experiences during early childhood, school years, and into 
adulthood. A number of similar issues showed up time and time again, 
suggesting a common pattern of experience that affects many adult learners. 
ThSe themes are outlined here in chronological order, and include quotes 
that best highlight the collective thoughts of the respondents in the study. 



Researchers are just 
beginning to uncover the 
relationship between 
literacy and abuse, and 
the extent to which 
learning is impacted by 
childhood trauma. 



Childhood/Early Years 

With very few exceptions, the learners in the LWW study spoke of difficult, 
even traumatic, childhoods. Most grew up with inadequate parental guidance 
or structure. A number of participants also experienced physical and sexual 
abuse, the effects of family alcoholism, and a general fear of violence. 

While these stories are not new to people who work in the field of 
literacy, researchers are just beginning to uncover the relationship between 
literacy and abuse, and the extent to which learning is impacted y 
childhood trauma According to researcher, Jenny Horseman, those who 
grew up in violent and chaotic homes may have little experience of seeing 
regular efforts lead to results. As children, such learners are unlikely to have 
been given the support or space to work at learning something regular y... 
and see the results of their own persistence*. (But I'm Not A Therapist 
Discussion Paper. Jenny Horseman 12/22/97) The long-term effects of abuse 
on education include an "inability to pay attention, acting out, or being 
barely 'present'" (Horseman: 1997, p. 15). 

The following excerpts reflect some of the dialogue surrounding adult 
learners' childhood experiences: 



Most of my life up until now has been negative. I'm just getting started 
with the good stuff. I don’t have many memories of those years What I 
saw when I was little . . all those parties and having to step overdrunk 
people and not getting enough sleep . . . My parents just werent therefor 
me . I had no guidance and I started to hang out with the wrong 
groups 

I didn't have a childhood back then because we were always moving I 
can't remember us having get-togethers for Christmas and that Its as ij 
my mind is blocked from that. All I remember is going toschool and 
every time my dad came, the nex.t thing I knew we were moving 
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It was awful From the 
time as far as I could 
remember. I remember 
falling from a stairway 
in the first foster home 
and falling from a 
bunk bed and things 
like that , but it was 
people that did that to 
me... I had broken 
arms, broken legs that 
were healed not the 
right way, but I was 
able to move around I 
know it sounds so 
unreal;so unbelievable 
But that's what 
happened to me Then it 
was — I don't know — 
jumping from one 
abuse to another. .. it 
went on and on for 
years and years. I just 
didn't tell anybody 
because it was always 
on my mind 'It's your 
fault 



As a kid I was sexually abused from the age of fifteen I guess that had 
an effect on my life It took away my childhood I never learned how to 
love I grew upa bitter person And Ididn't like the way I was growing 
up. It didn't make me feel good inside It's like a lot of walls that build 
up and you're in the middle 



School Years 

Respondents were also asked to talk about school, including when and why 
they dropped out. All of them left school before completing high school, some 
as early as Grade 3. A few students recalled having had some positive 
experiences with school, confirming the importance of supportive teachers 
and family members. 

My family supported me. I was struggling with school work. But my 
mom wouldn't let me throw it away. She'd sit me in the chair and say 
you'd better do it or I'll tie you to the chair and you'll do it Sounds 
cruel, but my mom had a learning disability like I do and so she 
wanted me to do better than she did Like I want for my kids. 

My brother was a counselor and he encouraged me Then there was a 
math teacher. Same thing with the gym teacher and the principal I 
was always getting into trouble and was sent to the principal's office 
every day He just talked to me and said I was a bright studen t and he 
didn't want to see me getting into too much trouble . . There was one 
teacher l didn't get on with, but I liked the teachers and they 
encouraged me" 

For the majority of students however, these supports were not enough to keep 
them from dropping out. They spoke mostly of negative school 
experiences, including the effects of racism and neglect or even abuse by 
teachers. This was particularly true of Aboriginal learners who had attended 
residential schools. 

A number of students received little or no help for their learning disabilities 
as children, and were streamed into vocational programs that lacked a stron-', 
academic component Insufficient parental support or guidance with school 
work was another common theme. Falling behind their peers, many turned 
to violence or alcohol as a coping mechanism. The majority of women in the 
study became pregnant at a young age and left school 

Here is a sampling of responses from one focus group interview: 

JS: When did you leave school and why > 

When you're a kid, if you're different, whether fat or whatever, you’re 
the one that gets picked on. . . Some people just keep going and going and 
even if you ignore them they'll keep going until they get you to your 
brea king point I couldn't take it no more so I ran away when I was 
sixteen years old I was in Grade 8. 

My mom died when I was about eleven yrs. old, and then I was on my 
own. Well, I lived with my dad, but he didn't give me any structure to 
follow: I didn't have a time to come home, when I had to go to school 
eat, or anything I went to elementary school at that time, but not 
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I didn't have a time to 
come home, when I had 
to go to school, eat, or 
anything. I went to 
elementary school at 
that time, but not 
regularly. There was just 
no structure in my life. 



My grade 10 teacher used 
to always put me down. I 
don't know if he had 
something against me. 

He helped the other 
students out no problem 
and would walk them 
through the questions 
Then I'd go and ask him 
and he said, "You know 
how to do it Co and sit 
down." I told him, " You 
know, you're always 
treating me like this Its 
people like you that 
make people like me 
drop out" He said, "People 
like you shouldn't waste 
my time 
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regularly. There was just no structure in my life... Then when I was 
fourteen years old I took the bus and went to BC to live with some 
friends. I didn't go toschool at all there I just stayed home and cooked 
and cleaned for them. That's also about the time when I started 
drinking I moved back home and went back to school on and off for 
awhile I was still in grade 6 when I was 16 years old I felt too old for 
the other kids, and I was also too shy to stay 

I was going to school for a while . . I must have been about nine or ten 
years old and my foster mom would say "What is school going to do 
with you? It's not going to do you anu good I'd rather have you here 
Clean up the house" and stuff like that At times I had to stay home 
and when I went back toschool I couldn't learn because I was so far 
behind I used to just fool around then, because I didn’t know how to 
study or learn. She never knew I used to play hooky That was the 
escape time that I had. I used to just he in the bush with a friend It 
was fun. I liked doing that - it was wrong but it was the only time that 
1 felt safe .. .Then I turned fourteen and I met my husband I was in 
grade 7. Somehow I got to grade 7. I don't know how I got there. They 
must have just kept passing me because of my age ...I didn't complete 
my school because of the abuse I guess — that was the main thing I 
quit school Cot pregnant on purpose with my boyfriend and that led to 
an abusive relationship. I just jumped into another abusive 
relationship which I thought was normal. 

Going toschool was no good I remember in about grade two that the 
teachers were abusing me They hit me on the head with a ruler 
because they thought I was cheating but I wasn't . . The kids used to 
call my dad a Blackfoot, and me a squaw. They'd tease me because I 
couldn't pronounce my words right ..At that time I was told I couldn't 
stay in school because I wanted to fight I think they were just doing it 
to Native people I was teased and they would call me names... It sure 
wasn't a good feeling It hurt me Sad They would call me these names. 
That was the only way I knew back then was to get mad to cover my 
hurt feelings ...I had to be tough in order to get somewhere I guess. I 
hod to be a mean tough girl. Even though I was hurting inside I didn't 
know how to reach out My mom would say — and that's what was in 
my head - that I was dumb ...If I brought the wrong thing she would 
say "You should know. You're going to school; you can read" I don't 
think I could read properly then too.This was in grade 7. It was like 
that all my life If I failed I just got passed on. Nobody took the time My 
mom didn't take the time Those were the barriers that stopped me 

I faced quite a few barriers. I never had a chance to stay in one school. I 
was always moving all over the place Most of the time I spent in the 
principal's office I would pick fights with students to see what they're 
like... I had problems with a lot of teachers because of my 
disabilities.One of my problems was I was a slow learner — stuff like 
that. When I was going to school they didn't know what disabilities 
wereThey thought a student was just a student My last years in school 
I was in an OS class.That’s the lowest possible grade you can go through 
schooLOS is the bottom. It is strictly for mentally handicapped and 
disabled people All theyteachyou in there is just basic shit 
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Poor children tend to be 
streamed into non- 
academic programs, and 
face a higher chance of 
growing up 
undereducated and 
underemployed. 



The first school I ivent to was in English. I spoke Cree at the time, and I 
didn't understand anything. The teacher was really mean with me 
She'd take all my school supplies, my glasses, put black tape across my 
mouth Make me sit in front of the classroom and put a big dunce cap 
on me I spent the whole school year like that. 

My father never gave me any confidence asa kid. He always put me 
down saying I couldn't learn this or I wouldn't get my license first time , 
and stuff like that. I can always hear him saying to me that I wouldn't 
succeed. 

Well, I'm one of those (residential) school persons, and I had only a 
Grade 3. My mom put me in there when I was four years old, and she 
wonders to this day if I was at school that long why do I only have a 
Grade 3?... Being raised i n a boarding school you were ashamed of 

being an Indian because they always called you savage and you 
couldn't speak your language ...I remember that in school, if I couldn't 
get something a nun would grab me and say, "Oh, you're stupid" And 
then I learned to put a block up. If she said I was stupid and Icouldnt 
learn anything then I would go deaf. I would just shut my mind to 
everything she was saying 

Another common theme to emerge from the interviews was the effect of 
poverty on respondents' childhoods. Research has shown that poverty affects 
every aspect of a child's mental, physical, and intellectual development Poor 
children tend to be streamed into non-academic programs, and face a higher 
chance of growing up undereducated and underemployed (Mitchell, Alanna, 
“The poor fare worst in schools” Globe & Mail, Toronto, April 18, 1997). 
According to educator, Benjamin Levin, the effects of poverty on education 
are complex and multifold; 

Children who live in poverty are more likely to have an unstable home 
environment where stimulation and incentives for learning are either 
unaffordable , inaccessible or unthought of They will come to school 
with less background in the kinds of things which schools teach and 
value - reading working in groups and obeying rules of institutions. 

They are more likely to come to class hungry and to be preoccupied 
with concerns other than those which schools put in front ofthenL. 

But poor students are also penalized because their experience is 
different from that of the curriculum and the teachers. Things which 
students from poor families may know about, or are able to do, are not 
given any value in schools. Thus, students may have greater difficulty 
in doing what the schools want, while at the same time their own 
knowledge and beliefs are devalued. (Winnipeg Social Planning 
Council, Specifics, Winter, 1991/92). 

The impacts of child poverty were borne out by the majority of respondents 
in the LWW study: 

I never went to school in my life, because Mom and Dad were poor and 
I had to stay home and look after the kids There was no school where 
we were living way out in the bush and Mom and Dad had to go out 
and support our family. I never had a chance to go to school. 
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I remember what it was 
like when it was ice cream 
day and mom couldn't 
afford to buy me ice cream 
- or hot dog day. Or a pair 
of shoes. 



Nearly one in three 
Canadian students 
leave high school before 
reaching Grade 11 



I grew up on welfare. The other kids teased me but it didn't bother me 
because they knew how far they could push meThey knew what would 
happen if they pushed me and if I got mad they would leave me alone 

I didn’t know anything about money I remember going to school 
without having lunch though. 

How about going to school with no shoes on; shorts in the middle of 
winter, and a t-shirt? That’s al 1 1 wore Didn't have a jacket. Didn't have 
any boots. 

In 1978 my father passed away and my mother had myself, my brother, 
my grandfather and her two grandchildren that she was caring for 
and she was the manager of (a store). To keep the house running a lot 
of times I was taken out of school to watch the little ones. At the time it 
didn't really bother me because I knew my mom was truing so hard. We 
had just lost my father and I thought I could make up for it 
Unfortunately I didn't do it that way As I got into my teen years I 
started getting into drinking and hanging out with friends and forgot 
about school altogether. Every year my mom would make me enroll in 
school and she tried her best to send me but most of the time I would 
skip school. Then I made it to grade 4 and after that my mom kept me 
out of school a lot When I was eleven, the elementary school Iivasin 
felt I was too old and that I should be with kids my own age. They sent 
me to Special Ed grade 7... I went to 7, 8 , 9 and 10— all Special Ed. I 
didn't complete anything in those programs as far as education. 



Adulthood 



Many low-literate adults 
in the LWW study spoke 
about the isolation, fear, 
and shame they felt as a 
result of not reading well. 



Students who drop out of school are more likely to be academically, socially, 
and economically disadvantaged. According to a 1990 study by the Canadian 
Labour Market and Productivity Centre, nearly one in three Canadian 
students leave high school before reaching Grade 12, making the drop out rate 
in Canada “one of the highest in the industrialized world’ (Perrin: 1990, p. 7). 

The Canadian results of the IALS study reveal a clear relationship between 
educational attainment and literacy levels: "Most adults with no secondary 
education are at level 1. Among those with some secondary education, most 
are at Level two. The largest number of adults who hold a high school 
diploma perform at Level three or lower” (Statistics Canada: 1996, p. 5). The 
reasons for this high drop-out rate are many, but some suggest that * school 
leavers' low literacy levels may have contributed to their decision to leave 
school before graduation; therefore literacy may be a determinant of 
educational attainment as well as a consequence of it" 

(Statistics Canada: 1996, p. 5). 



The effects of low-literacy on self esteem and quality of life have been well- 
documented. (see, for example, Merrifield: 1994). Many low-literate adults in 
the LWW study spoke about the isolation, fear, and shame they felt as a result 
of not reading well: 



It was really embarrassing for me when people found out I couldn't 
read and write. I used to go to the school in the morning and talk to my 
child's teacher instead of writing a note 
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If you have a lack of 
education it affects your 
lifestyle. How you act 
And then you start 
hiding. I hid. I couldn't 
even go outside. I found 
myself really stupid 
because I couldn't read. 
That was the hardest 
part 



Without the education, 
skills, and personal 
networks to assist them 
in obtaining a well- 
paying pb, many high 
school drop-outs are 
forced to move back and 
forth between social 
assistance and working 
seasonal, part-time, 
and/or low-waged jobs 



I was able to read and write ok. But as for math — no. I had a hard time 
with that. Anybody could rip me off. If I went into a store I had a hard 
time with counting. I was even scared to go to a bank. 

I lived in my own little world. All I knew was music and sports; 
nothing else. 

1 ran away from my community because I didn't want my friends to 
know that I was illiterate. It was really hard to get around I couldn't 
travel. I couldn't read the signs I didn't even know how to read grocery 
lists or how to shop. I would walk around the store and look at someone 
Oise's groceries If you have a lack of education it affects your lifestyle 
How you act And then you start hiding. I hid I couldn't even go outside 
. I found myself really stupid because I couldn't read That was the 
hardest part 

Without the education, skills, and personal networks to assist them in 
obtaining a well-paying job, many high school drop-outs are forced to move 
back and forth between social assistance and working seasonal, part-time, 
and/or low-waged jobs. A number of students in the LWW Study described 
looking only for work that required minimal reading or writing, such as 
house-keeping and manual labour jobs. Their lack of educational 
credentialspften used by employers as a screening devise, made it even more 
difficult for them to "get their foot in the door." Most of the respondents had 
children by this time, and lived well below the poverty line. 

A combination of factors, both personal and employment-related, eventually 
influenced them to make the decision to go back to school. Literacy 
education was seen as a necessary stepping stone to getting a grade 12, going 
on to post-secondary education and eventually getting a better job and 
"getting off welfare". Students also s’. oke of the importance of education for 
one's self esteem and sense of empowerment. The benefits of literacy training 
also extended to other family members, particularly their children. The 
importance of encouragement and support from family, friends, and others 
played a prominent role in their return to school. 

Fora while there I was thinking nobody really cared whether I 
achieved my goal ordidnt But there are a lot of people who say they'd 
like to see me finish school instead of staying at home and being on 
welfare They would rather see me get a scholarship or a diploma to go 
to university, college That's what keeps me going 

I feel it's important for us to get educated When I went out there trying 
togetajob I became really down and my self-esteem got worse I 
thought, "Nobody wants me I'm useless." So, I really found that coming 
to these literacy classes made a big difference 

When I went looking for other work I had trouble filling out the 
application forms. I always told everyone I had a grade 9/10 because I 
thought I'd never get a job if I told the truth. I only had a grade 6 
education. When I finally got the nerve up to tell my worker that I 
couldn't read the application forms, she agreed to let me go back to 
school full time. I was always told that if you liedon your application 
and said you had an education you'd get a job. I always lied on my 
applications but even then I only got jobs cleaning hotel rooms. I hate 
that The pay is bad You need a grade 12 if you're going to get a better 
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If I had not taken literacy 
classes, I would havestill 
been working in a 
minimum wage job or 
dependent upon social 
assistance. I would have 
been a loner, staying at 
home all the time and 
not communicating with 
many people 



When I became a young adult I went to social services for a couple of 
months and then I found a job doingcleaning After losing my job at 
first I was very upset and I didn't want to do anything and Ididn t 
really care and stuff. But I have a little girl who is five and she started 

school last year. . . I woke up one morning and was scared to death of 
the day she wou Id come home and say, "Mom I need some help." It 
scared me so badly . .. So I want to go back to school and I want to learn 
all lean to better myself andgive my daughter a better future so we 
won’t have to be on assistance 

Literacy changed my life Before I had my education mu world was 
very small Now I know what's happening in the world, because I can 
read the news and understand it It has given me confidence It taught 
me to believe in myself. If you've got confidence and believe in yourself, 
anything is achievable . 

I’m doing this for my kids. I want to be able to read to them at night, 
help them with their homework, stuff like that I want them to be 
proud of me I want to show them that I can do it; so that they know 
that learning is important ‘ 

Despite the knowledge that education is crucial to their own and their 
families’ well-being, many adults find it extremely difficult to return to 
schooL Internalized fears about schooling, shame and a lack of confidence in 
their own ability to learn make it hard for many learners to reach out for 
help. As one woman put it, "I didn't decide overnight It took thirteen years to 
put my plan into action." Recent changes to welfare legislation however, have 
made the return to school even more challenging for many adults. 



The value of education is that you have more 
knowledge, and it will show in the way you talk and 
act. You can talk about mature things. The way I see 
it, education gives you skills; more to think about It 
teaches you what is needed in the workforce. I think 
of it as a need, like life It's a basic need. 
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Education is the greatest means of preventing poverty and it is the 
quickest route to employment 

- former Manitoba Premier, Gary Filmon 



The official 

unemployment rate for 
Manitobans at the lowest 
literacy level (Level 1) is 
nearly 26%, compared 
with a 4% unemploy- 
ment rate for highly 
educated workers. 



By the Year 2005, 40% of 
all job openings will 
require at least a four 
year university degree. 
Another 60% will require 
a high school diploma. 



Research has shown that as literacy levels rise, so do levels of employment 
and self-sufficiency. The International Adult Literacy Survey (1ALS), in its . 
landmark study, found a direct correlation between labour force participation 
and literacy levels. People with lower literacy skills tend to be unemployed 
for longer periods of time and receive lower wages than those with higher 
literacy levels. They are more likely to rely on some form ?f social assistance 
or to cycle back and forth between welfare and low wage jobs (Statistics 
Can ada: 1996, p. 8). According to the US. National Adult Literary Survey, The 
likelihood of being on welfare goes up as literacy goes down; conversely, the 
number of weeks worked during the year, average weekly wage and annual 
income all rise with literacy levels. (Quoted in D'Amico: 1997, iii> 

The official unemployment rate for Manitobans at the lowest literacy level 
(Level 1) is nearly 26%, compared with a 4% unemployment rate for highly 
educated workers (Literacy Partners of Manitoba, L£ts Talk About Literacy, 
Sept, 1999). Many labour market specialists say that actual unemployment 
rates are much higher, since they do not take into consideration the number 
of 'discouraged workers': (those who have given up searching for jobs) or the 
number of underemployed workers: (those who would like full-time jobs but 
cannot find them) (Schellenberg and Ross: 1997). 

Limited reading, writing, and math skills mean fewer opportunities for 
employment. Today's labour market demands higher literacy levels and 
academic credentials than ever before. Even manual and service sector jobs 
often require a minimum of Grade 10 education, as well as computer literacy, 
good communication and problem-solving skills, and customer relations. 
Human Resources Development Canada estimates that by the Year 2005, 40% 
of all job openings will require at least a four year university degree. Another 
60% will require a high school diploma 5 



Manitoba economists are beginning to speak of a severe 'skills shortage’: too 
few highly skilled workers for today's technologically-advanced workplace. 
According to a recent Canadian Federation of Business survey, approximately 
52% of Manitoba member companies have trouble finding skilled workers 
compared with 39% in Alberta ("Manitoba Hard Hit by labour shortage" 
Brandon Sun: July 5, 1999). 



ERIC 



5 Source HRDC PowerPoint presentation, Nov, 1998 
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Adult education programming provides an important opportunity for low 
literate adults to develop the basic skills and confidence they need to turther 
their education and enhance their employability. While the relationship 
between literacy training and employment outcomes is not a linear one, 
education is still one of the best methods we know of to enhance 
employability and to move people from welfare to work: 



(Adult education) remains the welfare to 
work strategy most clearly linked to long 
term employment impacts. Moreover, even 
for individuals who succeed at getting jobs, 
education remains central to the ability to 
advance on the fib and to lift oneself above 
the ranks of the working poor. 

(D’Amico: 1997, p.iv) 
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The shift to global 
economics has created an 
increasingly polarized 
labour market between 
jobs that are highly- 
skilled, secure, and well- 
paid, on the one hand, 
and those that are low- 
skilled, low wage and 
part-time on the other. 



Most of the jobs available 
to lower educated people 
are entry level positions. 
These jobs tend to offer 
little security or benefits, 
and part-time hours at 
minimum wage 



O 





Teaching people to read and write won't create jobs that don't exist, make 
it easier to get by on the minimum wage, or get rid of discrimination. 

(National Anti-Poverty Organization: Illiteracy and Poverty, 1992) 



While low literacy has been shown to be a major impediment to 
employment, it is not the only factor. The nature of the labour market itself 
- with its shortage of what some people have come to call "real jobs" - has 
created new challenges for adults with limited education and other barriers. 
According to Globe and Mail columnist, Bruce Little, 

Canada's job market is less able now than it was a decade ago to offer 
economic security to people in low-income families, many of whom 
already work. The reasons are familiar - too few jobs and low wages in 
many of the jobs the poor hold. ("Prospects for the Poor Get Poorer”, 

Globe & Mail, Toronto, March 24, 1997) 

The shift to global economics has created an increasingly polarized labour 
market between jobs that are highly-skilled, secure, and well-paid, on the one 
hand, and those that are low-skilled, low wage and part-time on the other. 
Certain populations are most vulnerable to the current labour situation: 
single parents (mostly women), persons with disabilities, older workers, 
Aboriginal people, youth, and undereducated workers. 

Students and instructors in the LWW Studu were well aware of these rapidly- 
changing labour market conditions, and of the need to up-grade their skills 
and education if they were to compete for employment However, they voiced 
concern about a shortage of work, particularly in rural and northern 
communities, and about the proliferation of minimum wage, entry level 
jobs. These tight labour conditions have also led to artificial inflation of 
both the academic credentials and prior work experience necessary for 
employment. Jobs that used to be filled by lower-educated people are now 
being snatched up by those with high school diplomas or higher. 

Vfe have university graduates in our town who cannot get work. My 
students aren't going to get a job ahead of them. It's just not going to 

happen. 

I have skilled people coming to my literacy class taking computers 
because they don't have a job.The possibility of them getting a job is so 
slim because there's so much competition out there. 

Most of the jobs available to lower educated people are entry level positions. 
These jobs tend to offer little security or benefits and part-time hours at 
minimum wage. At just $ 6 an hour, a person working full time at minimum 
wage in Manitoba earns approximately $ 12,000 a year, putting them well 
below the poverty line. 62% of minimum wage earners in the province are 
women, making it an issue that disproportionately affects women and 
children, contributing both to the "feminization of poverty’ and the provinces 
high child poverty rates (Black: 1998). 
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(My students) are saying: 'I don't want a minimum wage job. Where am 
I going to fit into the job market? I can't live like that for the rest of my 
life'. Minimum wage jobs are all they are going to get 

What is the minimum wage in this province? It's about $6 an hour. 

Thats how much it costs to get a good, reliable babysitter. So, you're 
basically working to pay babysitting costs 

Adding to the already significant barriers to employment faced by low 
literate adults are issues of racism and other forms of discrimination. 
According to one student, while he would have no problems finding work, 
others in his class (particularly women and Aboriginal people) would face 
barriers: 

As far as the job market that I'm going for is concerned, it's pretty good 
because it's a growing industry. For others in our group - I'm talking 
about different women and Native people and stuff— it's harder for 
them because of the demand. The jobs that they are looking for just 
aren't out there The only reason (the employers) want the work 
experience is they get free labour. Everybody wants something for 
nothing and everybody wants to give you such a low wage that it's not 
even worth going out to look for work. Benefits for most of those 
companies are poor. Job security is hard to find. 

Instructors are well aware of the employment difficulties faced by their 
students. They know that entry level jobs will not provide them with a living 
wage (particularly if they are trying to support a family), and that they 
require adequate time to complete their literacy training and go on to higher 
education if they are to move beyond welfare or the ranks of the working 
poor. Students also need a variety of supports along the way, including 
childcare, transportation, adequate financial resources, personal and 
employment counselling. With the implementation of recent welfare-to*work 
legislation however, many literacy programs are being encouraged to prepare 
students for entry level employment within the shortest time possible. Many 
instructors are concerned about the effects that these policies are having on 
their students and overall programming. 
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Our focus is on education programs which are going to lead clients 
directly into employment, hopefully one year in duration. 
(Employment and Income Assistance Spokesperson) 



On September 16, 1996, 
Manitoba passed Bill 3& 
a series of welfare-to-work 
policies which were 
designed to move people 
off of income assistance 
and into the labour 
market within the 
shortest time possible 



The majority of adults enrolled in literacy programs receive some sort of 
government income assistance. Over the last few years, sweeping changes to 
income assistance programs have taken place across Canada. These “welfare 
reforms" are largely a result of the 1996 implementation of the Canada Health 
and Social Transfer (CHST), which replaced the federal Canada Assistance 
Plan, or CAP, as it was known. CAP funded social assistance, health and post- 
secondary education with the provinces on a cost-shared basis. With the 
introduction of CHST block funding, significant changes to the welfare 
system took place: 



• virtually all national conditions or standards were eliminated (except 
for the prohibition of residency requirements; 

• health, welfare, and post-secondary education were combined under the 
same block funding apparatus; and 

• substantial reductions in overall payments to social programs occurred 
(an estimated 25% or $ 7 billion was eliminated over a 2-year period). 6 



Provincial governments in tum implemented a variety of policies intended 
to respond to the CHST. On May 1st, 1996 the Manitoba government 
announced cuts that would reduce payments to employable single person and 
couples without children. Then, on September 16, 1996, Manitoba passed Bill 
36: a series of welfare-to-work policies which were designed to move people off 
of income assistance and into the labour market within the shortest time 
possible. Also referred to as 'Workfare’, these initiatives were administered by 
the Department of Family Services and the Department of Education and 
Training (which includes the Literacy branch). 



Under the new legislation, clients deemed 'employable' are expected to 
develop a personal case plan, which includes undertaking an active job 
search, and/or employment, education or training programs. Participation in 
these programs is dependent upon individual assessment by.a case worker 
and must lead to self-support or reduced dependency on assistance within a 
reasonable time. Client benefits can be denied or reduced if the case plan is 
not followed (Province of Manitoba Municipal Assistance Program Manual. 
February, 1997, pp. 30-33). 



6 National Anit-Poverty Organization ’Monitoring The Impacts On Social Assistance Recipients 
Of Welfare Cuts A nd Changes A n Overview Oct, 199a 

7 The 'employable' category applies to all non-disabled single persons, non-disabled couples with 
or without children, single parents with children over the age of six, and single parents with 
dependent children who have taken an education or training program while on assistance. 
Source: Employment and Income Assistance: A Bridge to the Future’ Manitoba Family Services 
pamphlet, p. two 
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While literacy education may be considered an ‘employability enhancement 
measure' under the new legislation, it generally is considered a long-term 
investment and permission is granted on a case-by-case basis. According to 
several directors and spokespeople for Employment and Income Assistance 
(El A), the trend is to support short-term employability training as opposed to 
longer-term education: 



The trend is to support 
short-term employability 
training as opposed to 
longer-term education 



At present most clients havea 44 week window through the 
' Employment First' (welfare-to-work) legislation to move clients into 
employment. Very much the mandate is employment, not education . . 
We are expected to get you into a program that will lead to employment 
If you don't cooperate with that, you'll lose your benefits. (EIA Director) 



Effect of 'WeBfare-to-Work' on Students 



The recent changes to welfare have had a significant effect on Manitoba's 
adult literacy population. Students in the LWW Study spoke of having to 
“jump through endless hoops" in order to convince case workers of their need 
for educational up-grading. Others expressed constant worries about being 
cut off if they didn’t do well, or if their worker felt they were taking too long. 
A number of respondents described difficulties juggling school with welfare- 
to-work expectations. All felt that the rules imposed by the welfare system 
were both punitive and highly discretionary. 



All my life I've been 
trying to go back to school 
-going to city welfare, 
seeing my vocational 
worker. . . and all of you 
say no. I know I can do it 
and can do better than 
waitress all my life but I 
need your support. 



Theonly way lean really explain the welfare system is like being in 
jail. You're thrown out of jail on your ears and you're stuck with this 
responsibility with nowhere to go. The only way to explain thesystem 
is that you're stuck in one position and you can't move 

I asked (my worker) if I could go to school full time but he turned me 
down ... I started crying and hegave me a Kleenex and hesaid, '"Why 
are you crying? Don't you think you cando it T And I lookedat him 
and said, “No, I'm crying because I can do it Because all my life I've 
been trying — going to city welfare, seeing my vocational worker. . . and 
all of you say no I know I can do it and can do better than waitress all 
my life but I need your support." And it worked out. He said, ‘OK, you 
can go." I was so happy and thanked him for believing in me. 

Provi ncia l (welfare) didn't even want me to go to school at all ... They 
look at us and go, “He can work ’ We look big and strong, but they don't 
want to know us on the inside And that's where we are really hurting 
the most is on the inside And you have to put up with a lot of crap just 
to stay in school and it hasn't been fun. 

I don't know what it would be like to be on welfare and try to go to 
school nowadays. I did it one time on City welfare I did try to go to 
school and they said either you go to school or work. I said I would go to 
school. They said, ‘If you go toschool, you can't get welfare" There's 
always a catch I said, "How am I supposed to live?" They said, ‘Look for 
a job and work part time and go to school part time" I wanted to go to 
school full time And my welfare officer was not very nice He would 
say, "Whose fault was that?" Like going toschool was my fault. And he 
would put me down, saying: 'T'm not the stupid Indian that dropped 
out of school." 
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